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° Dangers of the Bepublic. 
~* Tue two essential conditions of the existence and permanence of 
~_ republican institutions, are, first, intelligence on the part of the citi- 
~Azen ; secondly, honesty. We have, heretofore, in viewing our country 
in the light of these two underlying principles of republican govern- 
' «ment, through an excusable national pride, ascribed to the American 
~ people a sufficient amount of these desirable qualities to insure the 
«stability and permanency of our government. Since the war, how- 
sever, we have been led to examine more carefully and thoroughly the 
reasons for believing ourselves to have reached that ideal state of per- 
‘\ fection so indis; ensable to the perpetuity of our Republic. 
_- The popular opinion has prevailed, that we are wiser in our day and 
 cnssatien than our fathers, who laid the foundations of our government. 
We have, however, very generously accorded to our reverend sires the 
et of a little more honesty than we can modestly claim, in 
view of our condition as a nation that is sowing its wild oats. If we 
are to take the public men of the two periods as the representatives 
. of the general intelligence and honesty of their constituents, we must 
_ eredit our aneestors, not only with more honesty, but with vastly 
“), greater intelligence than we display, judging of us by our public rep- 
resentatives. 
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We have reason to believe, however, that Washington, Adams, and 
others, represented rather more than the average intelligence and hon- 
esty of the age in which they lived, and we are certainly convinced 
that the present Congress of the United States represents less than 
the average intelligence and honesty of this. It is true with us, that 
our very best men are seldom elected to public stations ; and in view of 
this acknowledged truth, the question comes to us to-day with peculiar 
emphasis, why is it that in our day, as in the earlier days of the 
Republic, the very best men are not elected to office? The answer is 
in every mouth :—Because the most respectable, intelligent part of the 
community has abstained from participating in politics ;—because in- 
telligent men have found the politics of our country too rotten and 
corrupt. Many a Christian man reasons to himself thus :—I cannot 
countenance the dishonesty and rascality incident to the caucus sys- 
tem, without sullying the purity of my Christian character, hence I 
shall refrain from participating in the nominations of either party ; 
but when both sides make out their tickets, I shall judiciously dis- 
criminate, and vote only for the very best men, wherever found. Does 
not such a one see that the mischief is consummated before he bas an 
opportunity of judiciously discriminating. If we would have the 
stream pure, we must take care that the fountain does not cast forth 
bitter waters. 

It is trying to one’s patience to hear men talk of the corruption in 
politics and the incompetency of men elected to publie stations, and to 
see these very same men make no effort themselves to bring about a 
better state of affairs. 

‘It will be of very little consequence, if our government is to he de- 
stroyed, whether that destruction comes through the unbridled pas- 
sions of an infuriated mob, goaded on to deeds of violence by igno- 
rant, dishonest demagogues, or by the indifference of those who from 
their education, influence and position, ought to have been the volun- 
tary and honest guardians of publie liberty. If our Republic perishes 
in this fearful crisis, terrible will be the condemnation of those who 
cannot say, in the language of Macbeth, but with more truth, to the 
ghost of departed liberty, “ thou canst not say, I did it.” 

Besides the danger arising from the general indifference of a very 
large number of our most intelligent men, our country is threatened 
with another danger, less formidable than the former, yet sufficiently 
great to arouse no little apprehension in the breast of every true lover 
of his country. We refer to the fact that the intelligence of the coun- 

.try is unequally distributed between the two great political parties. 
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In former years, the two. great parties,—the Whigs and Democrats, 
were not only pretty equally divided as to the number of votes cast 
by each party, but also the same equality was seen in the intelligence 
of the voters. The great questions then at issue were such that the 
best of men might honestly entertain directly opposite opinions. No 
party could lay claim to an exclusive possession of intelligence. With 
us it is different. Whatever may be its political bearing, the fact that 
one party to-day has a greater number of intelligent men in its ranks 
than the other, is indisputable. The students and professors of our 
American Colleges, for instance, have, to a certain extent, been re- 
garded as the representatives of the intelligence of the nation. Now, 
of this large and respectable number of educated men, about seven- 
eighths of them support the principles and vote for the candidates of 
the same party. Take, again, the great body of American clergy. 
Our ministers, as a class, are, without doubt, the best educated and 
most intelligent of our citizens, and here we find the same preponder- 
ance of votes. 

With respect to other classes of the community, any one, by care- 
ful observation, can convince himself, if unprejudiced by any strong 
party predilections, that the same disparity exists, perhaps not so 
marked and distinctive as in the cases just mentioned, but sufficiently 
obvious to arrest the attention of the most careless observer. Now 
the presumption is in favor of the more intelligent party, that its 
policy and principles are founded on a truer interpretation of the prin- 
ciples of government. Besides this, it is evident. that the party defi- 
cient in intelligence is very liable to shape its policy and adapt its 
platform to the capacities and tastes of its numerous and unintelli- 
gent supporters, and thus a wide field for the display of demagog- 
ism will be opened, and many educated men, of little honesty, will be 
found ready to join the party, and sacrifice their principles and honest 
convictions of duty for their own personal aggrandizement. The tri- 
umph of such a party is dangerous at any time, but doubly so at this 
fearful crisis of our country’s history. Whether its success will be 
beneficial to the great interests of our country, judge ye. 

Another danger, arising from the condition and constitution of no 
particular party, but common to both, is found in the all-pervading 
rascality of a large majority of political men on both sides. “ Every 
thing is fair in politics,” has been the maxim universally received and 
acted on by the politicians of all parties. Horace Greeley says that 
the politician’s ideal of government is, that it is a goose, and every 
man is a fool who does not pluck it. Accepting this figure, we may 
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say that our government is the goose that has laid so many golden 
eggs, which have been gathered by the people of the South, who now, 
in their mad desire of realizing the splendor and glory of that ideal 
nation are attempting, after the manner of the person in the fable, to 
take its life. It is also the goose, which, during the last three years, 
the shoddies of the North have been diligently plucking. Between the 
two, what a beautiful chance our country bas for life. We have said 
that the politicians of both parties are equally corrupt and rascally ; 
we may remark, however, that there may be a slight difference in favor 
of one or the other. If we were Democrats, we would probably say 
that the Republicans were most corrupt: if we were Republicans we 
would undoubtedly ascribe to Democracy this crowning feature of 
shame. There is not, however, enough difference between the two, to 
make it profitable for us to discass concerning the comparative amount 
belonging to each. Let us accept the fact, and profit by its severe 
teachings. 

We have endeavored to show that there are three sources of dan- 
ger to our country ; first, the general indifference of the most honest 
part of our citizens to the claims of politics and country ; secondly, 
the unequal distribution of intelligence ; and, thirdly, the equal distri- 
bution of rascality throughout all political parties. Such are some of 
the dangers that now threaten us. We will not at this time trace 
them out to their probable consequences. Our country, institutions 
and government, are passing through the fiery ordeal of fire and sword. 
A few months may decide the fate of the nation. The past is beyond 
our control. If we have erred in giving our best energies to our own 
personal concerns, and neglected the important affairs of government, 
if we have innocently allowed the seeds of demagogism to take 
deep root in our political soil, if we have calmly stood by and seen 
our country bleed under the hands of dishonest peculators of public 
funds, it is now too late to remedy our disgraceful past. But there is 
still left to us a little present, and in that present the probable destiny 
of our country is involved. 

We, as students, from our deep consecration to learning, are with- 
drawn from active participation in the great contest which is pending 
the stern arbitrament of bullets ; hut while we are only interested and 
anxious spectators of this contest, there is still another, to he decided 
by the peaceful instrumentality of ballots, in which we may be active 
and useful participators. It is to this contest that we are called. 
Let us, then, with a full sense of our danger, yet with a strong and 
abiding hope in the vitality of our institutions, resolve to be not merely 
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idle and indifferent spectators, in this decisive and historic period of 
our nation. Let us, with firm resolve and patriotic devotion, give our 
feeble energies to the great work of restoring the right and bringing 
back the good old days of our national strength and glory. To this 
end let us vote for that party and that candidate who will most effect- 
ually restore our country to a state of peace, founded on justice and 


righteousness, and bring us back to the sound basis of constitutional. 
liberty. 


The Bight und the Crime of Rebolution. 


MAN is not created independent of his fellow-man. Not in solitude,. 
but in daily intercourse with his kind are his faculties developed: all 
skill in their application he learns from the accumulated experience of 
those who have preceded him by a few steps on the highway of human 
life. Society is the school which his Maker has substituted for his 
training :—its great end the moral and intellectual elevation of the in- 
dividual and the civilization of the race. 

In the accomplishment of this, its grand object, Society must look 
primarily to Government. Hereby social tendencies are developed 
and harmonized. Through Government alone can social power be 
concentrated and social authority enforced. Only as its supreme ne- 
cessity and its rightful prerogatives are fully recognized, can Society 
confer its choicest blessings. 

But Government instituted in beneficence may be perverted to sin- 
ful ends. Instead of the servant of Society, it may become ths most 
grinding and tyrannical of masters, extending its arbitrary power over 
the fruits of man’s labor, over his intellect, his conscience and his life. 
Here, since the great object of Government is ignored, the very life of 
Society assailed, the right of redress naturally reverts to the aggrieved 
party : individuals, united by common distress, make common cause} 
and the nation rises in self-defense. 

A people has an undoubted right to the redress of grievances; but 
shall this right, whenever grievances exist, be exercised in Revolution? 
Not while there remain other means of redress. Governments reared 
in darker ages may have the errors and sins of centuries built into- 
their structure ; and it will be a work of time to remodel the edifice ;. 
but is it better for this to destroy it? It is also a work of time to- 
build. There are emergencies when Revolution is justifiable; but 
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when it brings in its train evils greater than those which it is under- 
taken to remove, it ceases to be a right and passes into a crime. 

Governments are for the protection of permanent rights and the 
promotion of lasting interests. Man needs its offices not for a day nor 
for a lifetime merely, but for all years to come. He labors for the future 
and he labors believing that that which has been will be. The peace- 
ful citizen will find little incentive to industry, invention or improve- 
ment, in the conviction that the law on which he relies to-day, will be 
powerless to protect him to-morrow ; and violence will run riot in any 
land, when the criminal, consigned to perpetual imprisonment, can 
smile grimly at his dungeon walls and repeat, “ Forever! it means but 
until the next Revolution.” 

On the stability of Government national prosperity is built. The 
streams of commerce flow most freely in the channels where their 
course has been longest uninterrupted; and art and science accumulate 
their choicest treasures where they can be most s:curely guarded by 
the strong arm of the law. Revolution assails the element of stability 
in all Governments. Every throne in Europe trembled when the 
mobs of Paris drove Louis XVI. from his palace, and the National 
Assembly decreed his uncrowning. Power needs the prestige of age. 
A new system may secure many advantages ; but the principle which 
produced it is a principle of death. Frequent Revolutions inevitably 
defeat their own end; for in the attempt to redress minor grievances, 
they attack the vital principle of all good Government, stability. 

The influence of Government extends beyond its penal code. Men 
have a natural reverence for authority, a natural affection for usages 
transmitted to them from their fathers. Habit is as strong a tyrant 
as fear; and in every despotism the two strengthen each other’s hands. 
But while a people may thus adapt themselves to a Government, the 
Government cannot remain wholly independent of the people. Insep- 
arable as they are, the influences at work upon each cannot be entirely 
unfelt by the other. Austria to day practically recognizes this grand 
truth, as she extends her arbitrary surveillance over every issue of her 
own press and every printed line that crosses her borders, conscious 
that no despotism can retain its power over a people which questions 
its legality. But Revolution severs all ties of habit and association. 
It exposes to the contempt of the multitude that institution which has 
the highest claim and highest necessity for reverence. It sacrifices at 

a single blow those nice adaptations which are the rewnlte of the 
growth and development of centuries. 
No human Government can constitute a perfect system of equity. 
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Codes of law originating in uncertain tradition may be unjust, and yet 
not more so than those framed by Revolutionists in the heat of strug- 
gle, or the flush of triumph. If the Government overthrown by Rev- 
olution was faulty, it is possible that the new one thereby established 
may not be less so; certain that it will not be free from fault. The 
Conciergerie was a prison as hopeless as. the Bastile; the Reign of 
Terror more intolerable than all the oppressions of the Bourbons. A 
revolutionary Government is at best but an experiment, and liable to 
failure. Revolutionary leaders should consider well, whether the 
wrongs of which they complain can be removed in the arrangements 
proposed, or whether, if removed, they may not give place to greater, 
nay, whether their removal may not undermine the entire fabric of 
Society. 

Thus has Revolution become the terror of the civilized world. It 
shakes that confidence in the stability of Government, without which 
man will neither invent nor improve, build nor beautify. It gives him, 
in place of the old and tried, new instruments, with the fashions and 
designs of which he is unfamiliar, and with which he can be at best but 
an unskillful artizan. There comes too a time in every Revolution, 
when authority rests no longer in the old law and still is not transmit- 
ted to the new: when the sceptre of power, dropped from the hands 
which have swayed it, is but ill-sustained by those into which it has 
fallen. The horrors of this transition period who can tell! Evil pas- 
sions, long restrained, are let loose to work their will. Each citizen 
becomes a judge, a partizan, a soldier. Civil war arms brother 
against brother, and desolates every hearth and altar. The wrongs 
are flagrant indeed which can justify a nation in proceeding to these 
extremities. In view of such atrocities Paul uttered the sentence of 
inspiration. It was not cowardice that gave the counsel: nor cow- 
ardice that followed it. The martyr-spirit which sustained the sufferer 
on the arena, would have nerved him as well on the battle-field. But 
he paused to consider, whether the fruits of success would be sufficient 
indemnification for the calamities of civil war. This is the grand 
question to be decided in all Revolutions. 

For there are other means whereby evil Governments may be 
amended. There are rights of appeal, of remonstrance, of petition. 
The corruption existing in one department of the judiciary may not 
extend to a higher; and a sovereign may grant to humble supplication 
what he will not yield to the arrogant demand of justice itself. These 
means a nation is bound to employ before involving itself in the mis- 
eries and crimes of Revolution. To these our fathers had recourse ; 
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and not till argument and entreaty were in vain, did they conceive 
themselves justified in making their final appeal to the God of battles. 
And there is hope, if the wrongs be not altogether intolerable, even in 
patient endurance. Time works its own changes, as well upon the 
master as the slave. Christianity fought no battle even for her life ; 
yet she saw her cross at length inscribed upon the banners of the Ro- 
man legions. 

Yet there are instances when hope of relief lives neither in remon- 
strance nor endurance ; when acts of arbitrary power render life and 

‘property as insecure as would all the vicissitudes of Revolution. 
One considerativn still remains—the chance of failure. Not indeed 
to man does it belong to read the future; but long experience and 
sober investigation will enable him to measure with some degree of 
certainty the tremendous odds against him. Studying the resources 
of Government, both physical and moral, it is for him to decide, 
whether the undisciplined strength of the masses, hurled against the 
stronghold of power, will be able to undermine its foundations, or be 
dashed to fragments at its base. In the one case the leader of Revo- 
lution becomes a benefactor of the race ; in the other the author of ir- 
retrievable mischief; and the chances of success must decide him in 
taking the final step. Deep, intolerable wrongs, whose only and 
whose well-founded hope of redress is appeal to arms, alone can justify 
Revolution. 

Thus undertaken, it becomes not merely a right but a sacred duty. 
Its call to arms rings not from the camp of the party leaders but rises 
from the sanctuary of every home. Patriotism, that grew like a child 
in the seclusion of domestic life, extends its broad arms suddenly to 
clasp the race. The soldier battles not for himself alone, but for home, 
for country, for humanity. The horrors of Revolution are quenched 
in the hope of deliverance which it promises. The guilt of Revolution 
is covered by the dire necessity from which it sprang. The name of 
Revolution shall be hallowed in the eyes of the generations whom it 
has blessed. 

Thrice holy the Government which springs from such a source, and 
continues faithful to its original impulse. It is God’s own ordinance, 
consecrated with human blood and devoted to human welfare. And 
by the sacredness of its origin, by the majesty of its aims, it challenges 
a reverent, enthusiastic, enduring loyalty. The sympathy of men 
must ever be enlisted under the banner unfurled for the rights of men ; 
and the flag, stained as ours has been with blood shed for justice and 
liberty, shall be the rallying placéof the upright and the free forever. 
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Founded in justice, such a Government has nothing to fear from an 
enlightened freedom. Encircled by the gratitude and affection of its 
subjects, it shall triumph over treason and faction. It shall gather 
strength from its troubles and grow brighter with the ages, till the 
long line of patriots who have labored in its creation and suffered in 
its defense, “ shall see of the travail of their soul and be satisfied.” 


The Violet. 


MOoDESTLY raising its smiling face 
From the humble sward of the lonely vale, 
Witn none to admire its beauty and grace, 
Blooms the lowly violet of the dale. 


On each passing breeze is its fragrance shed, J 
And whither it comes from none can tell; 

But sweeter than all the garden bed 
Is the lowly violet of the dell. 


Kind thoughts for another's fault; 
Ready to take a brother's part, 

And believe the best, though all is dark— 
These are the violets of the heart. 


Tiny little flowers they are, 
Hidden in a shady nook, 

But their fragrance sweet and rare. 
Breathes through every word and look. 


Deep within the heart they lie— 
No one knows that they are there— 
But our Heavenly Father sees 
And notes them all with tender care. 8. 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 


The College Regatta. 


Hor, sleepy, and dusty, the Yale men rolled slowly into Worcester ; 
and surely the “ Heart of the Commonwealth” was also warm. In a 
twinkling of an eye we streamed from the train, flooded the platform, 
poured ourselves wildly into the city cars, and spread ourselves 
through the corridors of the “ Bay State.” With singular emotions of 
pride and patriotism, we hung the blue colors of old Yale upon the 
outer wall of our perspiring persons ; and ourselves, with quite other 
feelings, upon the salient fixtures of a venerable stage-coach, a relic 
of departed days, fondly imagining, albeit with frequent pangs of con- 


sciousness, the air of satisfaction with which the traveled would hail - 


this reminiscence of the Tally-ho, and may be discern, in the thought- 
ful student by our side, De Quincey’s self, drinking in, as he used, the 
glories of the scene and exchanging sly glances with the bashful beau- 
ties of the town. We rumbled down the crowded streets out into the 
open country. We gallantly raced with every species of vehicle, from 
the cars to an apple-cart, without any appreciable sign of success. 
For two weary miles we formed part of a most grotesque procession. 
Every conveyance, defiant of age, style and comfort, which ingenuity 
could torture into use, dragged itself along behind lean steeds, that 
Hudibras would have envied, through clouds of suffocating dust, and 
crammed with the jolliest crowd of College men. In the far distance 
we at length descried the dense line of carriages and denser rings of 
people coiled around the lower margin of Quinsigamond ; and dis- 
mounting from our lofty perch, we were drawn into the living stream, 
which eddied around the shady clumps of trees, broke upon the knolls 
and filled the levels with its animated waves. To the front stretched 
the long causeway, spanning an arm of the lovely lake, with the Har- 
vard boat houses on the right below the bridge; yonder, on the far- 
ther side, rose the white tent which contained the hope of Yale, and 
the green wooded bank sloping upward behind ; just before us spread 
the placid surface of the water, with here the ominous judges’ boat ; 
while far up along the hither bank strolled the innumerable, till we 
anchored ourselves to a jutting promontory where the College colors 
were the most displayed. Altogether, we thought, this is a scene 
beautiful and rare; a radiant day long to be remembered by gods and 
men! At this spot, it was, that the excitement culminated. And 
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here it was, while we, waiting the moving of the waters, were hearing 
quietly some disparaging remarks upon our Alma Mater,—revealing 
to ourselves an hitherto unsuspected depth of devotion to that ancient 
matron, and were calmly calling upon Providence and some half dozen 
absent friends, to decide speedily in their own way what words could 
never do, that a fresh confusion announced ‘the first race. 

Since 1860 a trial of boating skill and strength between Harvard 
and Yale had been actively canvassed, but opposition in high quarters 
and neglect of discipline had rendered it impossible until this year. 
The original plan was, a race between the two distinctive College 
crews, besides subordinate contests between corresponding class crews. 
Accordingly, Yale procured three new shells, for University, Sopho- 
more and Freshman crews respectively ; and these three crews were 
fully prepared to contend. But two of the Yale challenges, however, 
were accepted by Harvard, and hence the Freshmen were compelled 
reluctantly to retire. The disappointment was all the more severe, as 
this crew was surpassed only by the University, and had confessedly 
no prospect of defeat. The races therefore, were two, the first in the 
afternoon, the Sophomore : the second in time, but above all in impor- 
tance, the University. At the hour of four the rival Sophomore crews 
took their appointed places, Yale having the inside, and precisely at 
4.13, at the word “ go,” they were off. Yale led with a splendid spurt 
amid the loud cheers of its friends, an advantage which was evidently 
overtasking the strength of its crew to maintain, but which it bravely 
kept till it was lost to sight. However, the superior muscular devel- 
opment and the stronger, steadier stroke of the Harvard crew soon 
convinced all that Yale would be compelled to acknowledge, as she 
does cheerfully, and with undisguised admiration of their regular and 
beautiful stroke, the excellence of Harvard’s ’66. The Harvard came 
down the home stretch in grand style, greeted with rousing cheers, 
making the three miles easily in 19 min. 5 sec., and le‘surely followed 
by Yale ’66 in 20 min. 16 sec. 

The merits of the rival crews being thus summarily disposed of, 
the great feature of the day filled the mind of the vast concourse with 
conflicting emotions. Whether Yale or Harvard should bear off the 
champion flag, was the exciting topic. The prize, in a material point 
of view, consisted of a beautiful national silk flag, upon a staff sur- 
mounted with a gilt eagle; and also, a triangular silk banner of blue, 
one side bearing date, “ Worcester, July 29, 1864,” and the reverse, 
“ College Regatta,” “ University,” in golden letters. Butthe champion- 
ship among College race crews for science and muscle, was the grand 
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honor for which weeks of laborious and patient training had been ex- 
pended. Notwithstanding many disappointments in first collecting a 
crew, and many difficulties and delays which sickness on the part of 
more than one presented, the untiring perseverance of Yale’s indomi- 
table stroke had at last secured for us as plucky a set of men as ever 
rounded the harbor buoy ; and they were “ taken up into our common 
life” as heartily as any benefactor of the College into the hearts of its 
Alumni! These are their names : 

Witevur R. Bacon, Class of 65, stroke, 

Morris W. Seymour, Class of ’66, 

Louis Stosxopr, Class of ’65, 

Epwarb B. Bennett, Class of 

Epmunp Corrin, Jr., Class of ’66, 

Wintuiam D. Scranton, Class of 


And while we had grieved to see the doleful faces and forlorn ex- 


pression of countenance which accompanied their stringent discipline, a 
glance at their tense muscles and solid flesh had not required the fact 
that they had made the quickest time in the harbor on record, to con- 
firm our absolute faith in their final success. The Yale University 
crew taking their shell, of Spanish cedar, forty four feet long, valued 
at $300, and a model of beauty, from the hands of James McKay of 
New York, had followed the Harvard crew to Worcester, arriving a 
week later because of later examinations, and under the experienced 
eye of Mr. Wm. Wood, had slightly accustomed themselves to the 
lake. Strange rumors were rife of direful mishaps; a brawny Uni- 
versity man had been seen, his arm in a sling, nursing his wrath at an 
incurable abscess; and grave doubts had been expressed by some 
notable, of the success with which the inexperienced crew would pull 
together: but all these forebodings, we firmly believe, were mysteri- 
ously connected with certain stock operations, and maliciously designed 
to affect the market. Certain it is, the odds were largely against us, 
loudly offered and quietly taken. The modesty with which the rep- 
resentatives of Yale asserted the good qualities of their picked men, 
was creditable to their College, very generally appreciated by neutral 
spectators, and argued well of success. 

The signal pistol calls the two crews to the line amid the breathless 
attention of the anxious crowds. The longed for word is given, and 
Yale spurts down the inside track in glorious style, while the enthusi- 
asm which till now had been repressed, bursts forth in loud cheers, to 
see the arrowy shell, like a ray of light, cleave the clear waters and 
ateadily gain on her adversary. We cheered on the ground, on the 
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settees, shook hands with hitherto unnoticed companions, heard the 
betting fall even on Yale, then odds against Harvard, and spent fifteen 
minutes of intense uncertainty of our whereabouts, till a white flag 
from a distant boat announced the return, when, welcomed with thun- 
dering cheers that rang through the hills, down the course came the 
Yale University a!ead, passing the judges stand in 19 min. 1 sec., and 
leading the Harvard by 424 seconds! Then ensued an indescribable 
scene. From all quarters of the lake-side, like the warriors at the 
bugle-cry of Roderick Dhu, uprose and ran every being that owed 
aliegiance to Alma Mater; and gathered in a tumultuous mass, hoarse 
and hot beneath their tent, we paid appropriate honors to the heroes 
of Yale. 

Thus so far as Yale was concerned, ended the regatta, which begin- 
ning with a base-ball match in the forenoon between Harvard and 
Williams, in which Williams was successful, closed the following noon 
with another shell race between a New York professional crew and 
the Harvard Sophomores, in which Harvard was again defeated. But 
now, when we consider that our University crew was obtained under 
the most discouraging circumstances ; that failing to receive support 
from the most noted oarsmen in college, it was composed almost en- 
tirely of raw material, one being actually taught to row, another hav- 
ing never pulled a shell; that it was in strict training but about three 
weeks and interrupted by the sickness of three; and that under such 
embarrasments it was expected to beat, as it eventually did, the pick- 
ed men from Cambridge, we are disposed to give it unlimited praise. 
In the trial, however, the full power of the crew was not shown, from 
two causes. It was not pushed at all by the other boat, and it was 
husbanding its strength for the last day’s race. But we can derive 
some idea of its power from its lead to the stake-boat; for it reached - 
it in the extraordinary time of 8 min. 2 sec., rounding it four or five 
lengths ahead, and returning designedly without a spurt to simply 
gain easily without a display of its best time. And while we share 
the common regret that on the following day it did not show its evi- 


‘ dent superiority ; yet, as with four six-oared boats, two of which were 


equally interested in our defeat, the danger of an unintentional foul at 
the stake-boat was imminent,—as those who recall the event of four 
years ago at Worcester will remember that our one boat became en- 
gaged with one of Harvard’s, while the other Harvard gained the 
prize ; but especially since the day was more favorable than the%pre- 
ceding for Yale, and the event showed the time of the winning boat, 


when both were pressed to the utmost, to be much inferior f the win- 
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ning time of Yale, when not pushed at all,—we feel that, with every 
hope of success in a fair trial on the second day, we should be abun- 
dantly satisfied with the grand victory of the first. 

The public liberality and private courtesies of the citizens of Wor- 
cester cannot soon be forgotten. The mutual regard which attends 
and follows these friendly meetings of the students of the different 
Colleges, must take effect in broader and kindlier views. But it would 
be strange indeed should not renewed attention now be given to the 
important and intimate connection between intellectual and physical 
vigor, and the duty of bringing up the general physical development 
of Yale to the level of our Harvard friends, enjoined upon all, by those 
who noticed the great disproportion between the average men of the 
two Colleges. Should this great end be gained, the paltry, apprehen- 
sions of timorous moralists would be quieted, in view of the illustration 
on a grand scale of the Horatian standard of health, and the infusion 
into our dull life of a new and wholesome aciivity. We hope, too, 
that this contest has become a regular festival, and will be annually 
celebrated ; that this and its kindred college institutions may be long 
preserved intact, and may long assert their dignity ; through a still 
more prosperous future may they extend their strengthening influence, 
till, as in distant and more venerable Universities, they shall share 
the honor of all its manly exercises, and become sacredly connected 
with the glory of Alma Mater herself. J. A. B. 


Conditioned. 


Axas, slim Tutor of old Yale! 

The mellow glow of summer suns 
Wrought finer influence in my heart 

Than reverence for thy postal duns; 
And far too wild the parties rave, 

Flush’d with the heat of near perdition, 
To let thy dolorous accents save 

A moral to thy cursed condition! 


Go to the seaward lawn and lute, 
Trill simple staves to ocean's roar,— 
The times are far too rich to mope, 
Or call thy summons less than ‘bore;” 
To dig the dirty roots, and drivel 
O’er stupid’ forms of definition, 
Refine the doctrines of the devil, 
And sapient prate of mind’s volition! 
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Let Freshmen drowse with Homer nodding, 
Their mothers’ hearts responsive gladden, 

And dream of glory won by plodding— 
Nor let us their delusion sadden; 

Yet stir the old song from the embers 
Where steams the kettle brimming hot, 

And drink to all the jolly members 

Who win withal a happier lot 


Drink to the dear divinity of Love, 
The trinity of Honor, Hope and Pleasure, 
To flying Youth, and Friendship from above, 
While tread we in fond memory the measure; 
Steal forth weird soul from out the sweet guitar, 
The bubbling flute the dropping echoes make, 
Weave silvery wreaths thou odorous cigar, 
To crown th’ dim brows of the good and great! 


Here in the jovial life within 

Shall live in rich, unspoken story, 
The grand tradition—to begin 

To find in loss a path to glory; 
The glory of a partnership 

In hearts that trace a nobler plan, 
Although scholastic honors slip, 

In honoring the really man. T. QUOQUE. 


Enoch Arden. 


Mr. Tennyson comes before us again with a volume well worthy 
of his riper thought and heart. Unlike most modern poets, he is a 
slow writer; he has no desire to come before the people until he has 
something to say—something that has cost time, thought and labor, 
and shall be said in words no one of which could be changed for the 
better. His slow-coming volumes therefore gain a broader, readier 
welcome. 

Tennyson’s poems lead to an eminent refinement both in thought 
and feeling—in mind and heart. They do this not so much by their 
grandeur as by a certain indescribable grace and gentle fascination. 
They gain our love as children do, in a thousand nameless, artless 
ways. And the heart once taken, man’s nature is easily molded. 
According to the old measure, ‘'ennyson might not be called a great 
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poet, a giant in verse, like Shakespeare and Milton, but his is a great- 
ness above that of old, or rather belonging to and renewing that of an 
elder and sacred antiquity. Shakespeare may be wise and Milton 
grand; but Tennyson is the “sweet singer” of our century. Great 
poetry formerly appeared in epic and dramatic poems; Tennyson has 
been able to produce it in lyrical and didactic forms. In this most 
appealing guise it goes forth to better mankind, to work up poetries 
into happiness, dwelling-places into homes. 

In the Idyl before us we have all the romance of heart and home 
which Longfellow sings in his sweet,.simple numbers, but it here pas- 
ses into deeper pathos and music. Such poetry as we find in Enoch 
Arden renders all the relations of life finer and purer. Coarseness, 
violence, selfishness, are unconsciously driven from the soul, while love 
and beauty steal in. This Love and Beauty—the one, comprehending 
spiritual religion, the other, its visible expression—are the sacred ele- 
ments of a holier civilization, the civilization of the hearth, of home 
affections. 

« In the Idyls of the King we catch glimpses of the selfishness of 
man, of his harshness and domination over woman, though deftly hid 
beneath chivalrous phrase and usage. It was play-devotion, mock- 
queenship. But it betokened an advance. Society became ashamed 
of its coarseness and tyranny, and threw over it the glittering vail of 
knight-errantry. This external change gradually worked inward. In 
the Idyls of the Hearth, selfishness has melted away. We see hu- 
manity in the new aspects of gentleness, patience and self-denial un- 
speakable. Woman is loved, not for her beauty, but for herself, not 
with knightly gullantry, but with genuine though plainer affection. 
The world grows kindlier. ‘The inexplicable principle of unselfish love 
with its Divine Exemplar is leading captive the old nature and uniting 
society, through all its relations, in more loving bonds. Tennyson 
publishes this heavenward growth in his last poems, and hence we 
prefer them to the romances “of the Table Round.” Not that they 
are more perfect poems, more delicately finished, more exquisite in 
rythm. In poetic imagery, in the indescribable witchery of words, the 
Idyls of the King are perhaps superior to Enoch Arden. But the 
moral beauty of the latter outshines the quaint, artistic loveliness of 
those enchanting tales. The spirit of Christ, and let us hope of the 
age, sings in every line of Arden. The mystery of the Cross—of 
suffering for others—appears in human life. It is not exquisite writ- 
ing alone but deep feeling that now sways us as we read. The Gothic 
house is changed into a real home with glowing hearth-stone and smi- 
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ling Penates. We have no less of art but more of soul. Airiness and 
earnestness are combined. The ill-natured remark that Tennyson is 
only a well paid dreamer, without the inclination or talent to write 
poetry that will heal and strengthen like Holy Writ, is refuted in bis 
later poems. We have space to consider but one of these poems— 
Enoch Arden. It opens with a picture-of the old town by the sea 
where the characters of the story lived from infancy. Here on the 
beach they played—Annie Lee, Philip Ray and Enoch Arden, 


“And built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflow’d, or following up 
And flying the white breaker, daily left 
The little foot-print daily wash’d away.” 


There was a cave “ beneath the cliff” where the children played at 
keeping house, the immemorial play of childhood. How truly this in- 
stinct epitomizes the ambitions and aspiratiors of maturer life. We 
strive to anticipate our future, clothing it with all the splendors of an 
El Dorado. The moment itis attained it becomes present and another 


future stretches away before us. A stroke of Emerson’s pen describes 
this instinct: 


“ Profounder, profounder, 
Man’s spirit must dive; 

To his aye-rolling orbit 
No goal will arrive; 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found,—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old.” 


The children not only played house but quarreled about their little 
wife. Annie would weep at this, 


“And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
And say she would be little wife to both.” 


They did not dream how much that childish profnise imported! 
Notwithstanding minor Wifferences the playtime of their lives was free 
and joyous. We cannot help thinking While: reading these lives, how 
innocent and unconscious of coming evil are the days of childhood, 
when the whole world seems a play-house, when we cannot realize 
that father and mother were once young or that we shall ever grow 
old. Everything at this period is fairy-like and romantic. There is 
more true poetry in the child than in the care-worn man. To it ev- 
erything is vital, warm, wonderful. There is a spiritual something in 
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objective life, or an intensity of imagination, which developes in the 
child’s heart unconscious poetry. There is an inter-communication, 
sweet.and flowing, between the new soul and nature, an acknowledg- 
ment of old acquaintanceship, which we can now only feebly feel. Sin 
separates us from nature as from God. Therefore it is only, as we 
approach the spirit of a child, that we become poets or Christians. 

In course of time the children out grew their childish sports, and 
found themselves in a sad perplexity. The poet thus describes them: 
“But when the dawn of rosy childhood past, 

And the new warmth of life’s ascending sun 

Was felt by either, either fixt his heart 

On that one girl; and Enoch spoke his love, 

But Philip loved in silence.” . 


We at once become deeply interested in their fortunes. Enoch, full 
of high resolve, developes into a strong, brave man, the pride of the 
town. Philip matures more quietly but not less nobly. All the char- 
acters are sincere and good. There is no ruth or wrong. It is a tale, 
oft-repeated in life, of suffering without crime. Enoch was the suc- 
cessful lover. What a sweet picture is the wooing in the hazels. 

“Enoch and Annie, sitting hand in hand, 
His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 


All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 
That burned as on an altar.” 


Then come those overflowing lines, so expressive of deep feeling, 
which describe Philip’s discovery of Enoch and Annie’s betrothal. 
He had come upon the pair accidentally and unseen. 

“Philip look’d, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom; 
Then, as their faces drew together, groaned, 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merry-making, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past, 
Bearing a life-long hunger in his heart.” 


‘Treading upon these mournful lines come the blythesome numbers 
telling of Enoch’s marriage and happy married life. 
“And merrily ran the years, seven happy years.” 


With the birth of his child was born an earnest purpose in Enoch’s 
heart, 


“To save all earnings to the uttermost, 
And give his child a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or hers.” 
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But human happiness is insecure. It never yet has been built so 

firmly that the years could not overthrow it. Enoch, by a sad mis- 

chance, fell from the mast of a vessel and broke a limb. Thick 

doubts and fears came with his accident. While the body was inac- 

tive, the mind had time to think and weary itself with morbid discon- 
n 

~ “ He seemed, as in a night-mare of the night, 

To see his children leading evermore 

Low miserable lives of hand to mouth, 

And her he loved a beggar; then he pray’d, 

‘Save them from this, whatever comes to me.’ ” 


Prophetic prayer! Little did he think how its fulfillment would 
crush out his life in circumstances of strangest agony, The beginning 
of the long fulfillment came in the person of a ship-master, who hired 
Enoch as his boatswain. Then came thoughts of wife and children— 
“what todo?’ He resolved to sell his boat, although “he loved her 
yell,” and with the proceeds, 

“ Buy goods and stores—set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives—” 

He too resolved to trade, come home rich, educate his children and 
spend his-remaining years amid the dear delights of home. Thus the 
sick man lay building beautiful air castles on the clear blue of imag- 
ination and hope. On his recovery he sold his “old sea friend” and 
buying goods made his home into a store, 


“Then first since Enoch’s golden ring had girt 
Her finger, Annie fought against his wili:” 

But he “bore it thro’” and the morning of farewell came. Enoch 
was reliant and hopeful, Annie, weak and heart-broken. Still she 
pleaded tenderly—but their lives were destined here to burst apart, 
and all her woman’s affection could not hold them together. She 
heard and heard not his hopeful words. She could only murmur, “I 
shall look on your face no more.” “Well then,” said Enoch, “I 
shall look on yours.” Both were right. But when the last of those 
last moments came, Enoch, bidding her to cast all her care on God 
which “ anchor holds,” 

“Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 


And kissed his wonder-stricken little ones; 
* * * * 


hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way.” 


The first sad event in Enoch’s absence was the death of the sickly 
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born child. Nor did the business prosper. Annie knew not how to 
barter, and made a very scanty living for her little family. Wearily, 
wearingly, the days passed by. At length Philip, in the most delicate 
manner, took charge of the education of her children, and aided her in 
many unobtrusive and considerate ways, so that she did not feel the 
staff she leant upon. Time fled away, and no tidings came of Enoch. 
On the tenth autumn there was a second pie-nic in the woods, not a 
joyous revel but an hour of sad remembrance. How vividly the un- 
buried past flashes on our vision as a stray word or bit of landscape 
throws open the gate of memory. Philip had tried to bury his love 
in the deep sea of honorable fo~getfulness, but, like Excalibar, it would 
not sink but was continually rising and piercing the smoothness of his 
life. Therefore Philip spoke to Annie as Enoch had, ten years agone, 
and when they left the wood they were betrothed, and would be mar- 
ried a twelve-month hence, if Enoch came not. The time passed, 
was extended and passed again, and finally Annie became again a 
bride. 

“ But never merrily beat Annie’s heart, 

A footstep seemed to fall beside her path, 

She knew not whence; a whisper on her ear, 

She knew not what ;” 

The poet now follows the fortunes of Enoch, describes his ship- 
wreck on a beautiful isle of palms, and the long, lone years in his 
ocean-bound prison. The picture of this isle is drawn in words of 
fairy beauty and expressiveness. Toward the close of his Crusoe life, 
“he heard the pealing of his parish bells.” The fatal marriage had 
sent its tidings across the distant seas. At length a vessel in want 
of water drew near where the mate had seen, 

“Across a break in the mist-wreathen isle, 
The silent water slipping from the hills.” 

Enoch finally reached England, his native town, and with a “ heart 
foreshadowing all calamity,” stole along the “ climbing street”’ to his 
seven years’ home. He found it deserted, and murmured, “dead or 
dead to me.” At length he finds an old landlady, Miriam Lane, who 
tells him the sad story of his house. He listened in sorrow, not in 
wrath. The Cross was in his life but he bore it with uncomplaining 
fortitude. This is courage beyond that of earth, it is more than 
courage—the immolation of man’s life of life. This is the lesson we 
learn from the great Book. Enoch must “look on her sweet face 
again,” and so he creeps near the house at night and has a view of the 
happy houschold—a wayside picture of a happy home which we have 
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never seen equaled. The sorrow-stricken man on his way back to 
the inn, falls on the wet earth and prays, prays that he may keep his 
coming home a secret, that he may have strength, 


“ Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 
This line he kept repeating ever after, 


“ As tho’ it were the burthen of a song, 
‘ Not to tell her, never to let her know.’ ” 


Never were words so clothed with pathos aed deep meaning. This 
strong heroism of the heart, this battling against one’s very being, is 
the virtue of the highest christianity. Here is the secret of his 
strength,— 

“ His resolve 
Upbore him and firm faith and eve more 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up through all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water to the sea, 
Kept him a living soul.” 


Hardly a year had passed, though it seemed an eternity of agony, 
when Enoch fell sick, told his story to Miriam Lane, asked that his 
children might look on his dead face, but that Annie should not, lest 
the look should sadden her ; sent messages of love and his blessing 
to those he had loved so unselfishly and so well, and with the cry, “a 
sail, a sail, I’m saved,” passed into the haven of rest. 


“So past the strong heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


These are the closing lines of the sweetest poem in the English lan- 
guage. Aside from its appealing sympathies and moral beauty, there 
are felicities of language, delicate turns of thought, and a soft flow of 
rythm that make it a very gem of art. There are lines that nestle in 
the heart, and lines that stir the blood,—lines that sing and lines that 
pray,—over all glows a clear faith and costly self-denial. They 
cling to the memory—to the heart—like ivy to stone. The closing 
of the book is “like the ceasing of exquisite music.” We heartily 
commend the last volume of Tennyson. T. F.C. 
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A COLLEGE READING-ROOM. 


B College Reading-Room. 


Ir has long been felt that in one respect our literary facilities at 
Yale are sadly imperfect. Though we have two good circulating li- 
braries open to all, with the College Library open to the upper Classes, 
we cannot but think that the system is incomplete, as long as there is 
no place connected with the College, where can be kept for perusal the 
various home and foreign periodicals, and newspapers from all sections 
of the country, and of all shades of political opinion. Not such an 
institution as we now have at the Gymnasium, but a Reading-Room 
which will be an honor to the College, and in which we shall all take 
a common pride. It is a want of which the students have long been 
conscious, and how to meet it has been anxiously pondered. 

At length, at the beginning of the last Collegiate year, a joint com- 
mittee was appointed by Brothers and Linonia, to consider the expe- 
diency and practicability of establishing a United Reading-Room. 

. After due investigation, the committee unanimously reported in favor 
of a plan, which comprehended not only the establishment of a Read- 
ing-Room, but also the complete reorganization of our Library Sys- 
tem. It was proposed to consolidate the two Society Libraries into 
one, which was t0 be called the United Society Library, and to use 
the other Library-room, whichever one that might be, as a Reading 
and general reference room. The former was to be strictly a circu- 
lating library, and on its shelves were to be fuund the Histories, Es- 
says, Biographies, Plays, Novels, and Poetry. The Reading-Room, 
on the other hand, was to contain, in addition to the leading newspa- 
pers and magazines, the best English and Continental Reviews and 
papers, as well as the Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, bound 
Periodicals, and other works of general reference. It was also pro- 
vided in the report, that the Reading-Room should be supported by 
contributions from both Societies and from the College. 

Such were the main features of the plan, as reported by the com- 
mittee. We understand, withal, that it-received the approval of the 
Faculty, who expressed themselves ready to render what aid they 
could in the way of its accomplishment. 

In order that the graduate members of the Societies might be con- 
sulted on a matter of such importance, at a request of the committee 
themselves the report was iaid on the table, to be taken up at the an- 

nual meeting of the Alumni. 
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At the Brothers’ Alumni meeting, some opposition was at first ex- 
pressed, owing to a misunderstanding, which prevailed concerning the 
nature of the plan. Finally, however, it was unanimously voted to 
leave the whole matter to the action of the undergraduate members of 
the Society, such action to be taken by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Faculty. It was also voted that no change ought to be 
made which would destroy the right of property of the Brothers over 
their books ; in other words, should the proposed consolidation prove 
a failure, the Brothers ought to be able to resume the control of their 
Library. As the books are all marked, it will at once be seen, that 
this objection is easily obviated. The action of Linonia was, we be- 
lieve, substantially the same. 

Thus the question stands, awaiting now the action of the two Soci- 
eties. And it may be well to remember, that even an adverse opinion 
from the Alumni would not, necessarily, have ended the matter, as the 
reference was merely designed as a mark of courtesy, and to secure a 
greater time for deliberation; the whole power of acting, in the prem- 
ises, being of course vested in us. 

It is not my intention to speak at length of the advantages con- 
nected with the proposed consolidation. They were fully and ably 
set forth in an article published in the March No. of the Lrr. With- 
out doubt, some forcible objections cap be raised against this plan, (as 
against what one can there not some be raised?) but the real question 
for us to decide is, whether these are not counterbalanced by the dis- 
advantages which result from a continuance of the present system, 

The objection, so frequently urged, that the adoption of this plan 
will, by destroying the distinctive society character of the Libraries, 
thus weaken the ardor of society feeling, seems hardly worth no- 
ticing. The same objection might have been raised, and with just 
about as much force, against opening the privileges of both libraries 
to the members of each Society. For before that change was made, 
the relative condition of the Libraries formed a most important argu- 
ment in the campaign, and every purchase of new books was hailed 
with delight by earnest society men. Now it matters nothing to the 
Freshman, which society he shall juin, so far as his Library privileges 
are concerned, and yet we plunge into the annual campaign with as 
much zeal and enthusiasm as ever. But even admit the validity of 
the objection; admit that these several plans, which look to the ad- 
vancement and perfection of our Library system, and to the conven- 
ience of the College, regarded as one harmonious whole, had the ten- 
dency to diminish somewhat that order of Society feeling, which is 
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chiefly manifested in the form of unbounded enthusiasm during cam- 
paign meetings, and of empty benches during the remainder of the 
year; would the loss, or the weakening of this, ‘on the assumption 
that such would be the case,) be as serious a calamity to the Societies 
themselves, as to warrant us in sacrificing the best interests of the 
College and the students, for the mere sake of maintaining it? It 
seems to me that those who urge this objection, entertain a wrong 
conception of the position which the Societies occupy, regarding the 
Libraries. We should not consider them as altogether antagonistic, 
but rather as co-workers in one object; the common good of all Col- 
lege ; of Brothers and Linonians alike. 

But, after all, we must bear in mind this consolidation plan, in ad- 
dition to its other advantages, ensures to us that great desideratum, a 
College Reading-Room, and moreover this would seem to be the only 
way in which we can secure it. After many inquiries, the before-men- 
tioned committee were unable to find any suitable room, unless one of 
the rooms now used for literary purposes was vacated, by the consoli- 
dation of the Libraries. And even if another room could be procured, 
all will at once recognize the superior advantages in having the Read- 
ing-Room on the College grounds, and near the Libraries. It may be 
said that neither of the Society halls was designed for, or is well fit- 
ted to be a Reading-Room. But, recognizing the fact that we cannot 
find a better, is it not preferable to take one of these, than to give up 
the project of a Reading-Room altogther ? 

Moreover, by adopting the consolidation plan, we save, as regards 
the expense of our Reading-Room, the no small item of rent. As to 
the expense of the Libraries under the new plan, there would be a 
large saving, from the employment of one Librarian instead of two, 
and thus, more money could be appropriated, annually, to the pur- 
chase of books. 

Though the consolidation plan seems to me to have many advanta- 
ges in itself, it is not on this account, especially, that I would advo- 
cate its adoption. It is because by this means we secure, what it now 
seems possible to secure by no other, a College Reading-Room, and 
supply a want which has been long and urgently felt by us all. The 
matter will, probably, soon come before us in our respective Societies, 
for action. And if further inquiry should show the impossibility of 
establishing a Reading-Room on any other basis, it seems to me that 
a regard for our own best interests should secure for this a favorable 
consideration. F. N. J. 
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es ” 

The of The Spath. 

It CONCLUDED. 

me Were it not that we have a peculiar dislike towards leaving a 
#: work commenced, in a half finished state, we should feel strongly 
rf tempted to “cruise” no farther with our readers, and unceremoniously, 


perhaps, cut short our story. But, aside from an aversion to so ab- 
a rupt a termination of the “ Cruise of the Spark,” the request of cer- 
ot tain Readers of the Lit., that we narrate the remaining adventures 


ey of that venturesome crew, has aroused our vanity sufficiently to cause 
v. us to believe that we have really succeeded in interesting a few indi- 
yn viduals, and that we are on the highroad towards winning an immor- 
- tal literary renown. With your indulgence, then, we resume our tale. 
nq After a voyage of a little more than a week, we left the “ Spark,” 
% having just anchored, at daylight, on Sunday morning, Aug. 16th, in 
" . the harbor of that resort of fashion, Newport, Rhode Island. A Sun- 
be day, here, at this season, is perhaps worth more to a stranger*than all 
: ‘ other days of the week. The crowds that annually flock to this fa- 
ox mous watering place, from far and near, from every city, almost, in the 
th Union, with visitants from other lands, upon a Sunday excel in num- 
= bers and gayety. It was, therefore, with no little modesty, that we 
_— made our appearance among such an assemblage of notables. Our 
“i ed “ Store clothes” are at once brought into requisition, together with all 
ney the appurtenances of our toilet, and after an hour or two of incessant 
two, preparation before our pucket mirrors, we fancied we had attained a 
7, presentable appearance. Sunimoning to our aid any amount of 
m “ brass,” an article seldom lacking in a College student, we sauntered 
* ‘ forth te see the sights, and peep into the city churches. The old 
i, Trinity Church, built in the latter part of the sixteenth century, and 
| pear dating back in its history before the days of the Revolution, attended, 


| Th at one time, by Washington and Lafayette and other worthies, receiv- 
f ed our first attention. Its ancient and quaint appearance, with its 


ag high-backed pews, its pulpit in the center of the congregation, its or- 
i fue gan of nearly two centuries ago, presented to the Church in 1733, by 
sails an old English lord, contrasted strangely with the modern inventions 


for a refined worship found in the Sanctuaries of to-day. Other 
churches, too, we visited, till the day drew near its close, and an ap- 
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proaching thunder shower caused us to seek the shelter of our craft. 
The two remaining days we passed here, deserve but a moment’s no- 
tice. A city so far famed as Newport, it would be useless for us to 
describe. Among its places of interest is, the “ Old Stone Mill,” whose 
history is unknown, and which has been the subject of so much spec- 
ulation, from the time of the settlement of the city, even to the pres- 
-ent. About this we too lingered, and gazed upon it with the same 
-curiosity which strikes every beholder. There is at Newport so much 
to attract and dazzle, that we were slow in taking our departure. The 
“style,” received the College appellation of being decidedly “ loud.” 
Madame Tournaire, the female equestrian, with her magnificent horse, 
-foreign ministers, military heroes, any number of “ shoddyites,” who 
-had suddenly amassed wealth by sucking from the “ public pap,” all, 
apparently, vied with one another in “cutting the biggest dash.” 
Amid all this assemblage of wealth and display, we were nothing 
daunted, but visited the Ocean House, the Acquidneck, and Bellevue. 
and the Beach, unsurpassed for beauty by that of any watering place 
in America, till we were tired of display, and ready to return again to 
the jolly freedom and homeliness of our sailor life. No one has seen 
all the attractions at Newport, until he has visited that magnificent 
_structuse erected for the defense of the Town and Bay—Fort Adams. 
_For a half day we rambled within its enclosures and along its para- 
pets, till its walls became familiar, and we were ready again to set 
sail. Wednesday morning, the 19th, a“ humming” breeze drove us, 
.in two hours, a distance of twenty miles, to Greenwich—a town which 
had, for none of us, save one, any particular interest, and from which, 
-after visiting the Seminary buildings, we sailed, in the afternoon, for 
Bristol. With a stiff breeze and a “ chop sea,” we shipped any amount 
of water, and were glad enough, when, about four in the afternoon, we 
were quietly anchored in Bristol harbor. Here again we had some 
-concert experience. Though the size of our audience was not what 
we could have wished, yet the incidents and “fun” of that evening 
-amply repaid our pains, and will serve to remind us, frequently, of 
those jolly hours. Our Mate will not soon forget a little firtation 
earried on during the concert between himself and a certain Miss, 
avbich he fancied was so successful as to authorize his asking to wait 
upon the young lady home, but which resulted in his getting most 
coolly “ mittened.” She “didn’t see it.” Deacon Barclay, as he was 
called, we wont say with how much appropriateness, with all his “se- 
cesh” proclivities, that jolliest of jolly Dutchmen whom it has ever 
been our privilege to meet, and Joe—a most singular trio, with a five 
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gallon cask of lager-beer and sardines, to say nothing of champagne— 
entertained us for an hour at the DeWolfe House, to the best of their 
ability. We were grateful for their good will, although some of the 
most sober among us hardly approved of their way of manifesting it. 
With the aid of the aforesaid drinkables, they in turn gave us a con- 
cert, which was less remarkable for harmony than for power of exe- 
cution. We'll not soon forget them, or that evening spent at Bristol. 
The next day we were off again—landirg, about noon, at Rocky Point, 
one of the most delightful spots upon Narragansett Bay. Here, every 
arrangement and convenience which mechanical skill can devise, is af- 
forded to the Summer visitant, rendering it a most desirable watering- 
place, and many are the excursionists, daily, who visit this fashionable 
resort. Soon after our landing here, a large excursion party, com- 
posed of the country people from Greenwich, came to enjoy a holiday 
afternoon. As young gentlemen, fortunately, were in a minority here, 
an opportunity was at once presented for a little fun, in the way pe- 
culiar to “ Yale boys,” of making new acquaintances, and flirtations ; 
and, rest assured, the afternoon was not passed idly. The dance, in 
the “ Forrest Circle,” comes vividly now into our recollection, together 
with a certain individual, somewhat advanced in years, who most en- 
thusiastically tripped the “fantastic toe,” after the manner of fifty 

years ago. But we had advertised a Concert at Warren, for the eve- 

ning, and, to meet our engagement, were obliged to leave the ‘ ‘fairy 

scene,” arriving at anchor at sunset. We have no very pleasant re- 
collections of Warren; the least so of any place we visited during our 

whole cruise. It may not be difficult, perhaps, to state our reasons. 

In the first place, our Concert, pecuniarily, was the only one we gave, 

which left us “out of pocket ;” yet, not to any serious amount; our 

receipts meeting all expenditures within the sum of ten cents; a dead 

loss of only one cent and one ninth per individual. We will not ac. 

knowledge that our Concert was not well attended, for a crowd of “ out- 
siders” surrounded our Hall, tothe number of several hundred, giving 

a“rough guess,” who, in the most “ unmannerly manner,” persisted 

in crowding about the windows, opening and shutting the blinds, and 

making nuisances of themselves generally. We came to the conclu- 

sion that ‘ quarters” were scarce in Warren, and Concerts of rare oc- 

currence. Aside from our ill success here in the Concert line, it was 

almost absolutely impossible for our Stewards to purchase anything 

in the way of provisions, and our “ locker” bad become nearly depleted. 

By a rigid economy, however, and placing the crew upon half rations, 

we managed to subsist till we reached a more hospitable shore. 
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Friday, Aug. 21st, at an early hour, we joyfully set sail again, land- 
ing, shortly before noon, at a rude dock near the base of Mt. Hope. 
Our first desire was to procure a supply of eatables. A neighboring 
farm-house was placed under a requisition, to meet our necessities ; 
and by paying the good lady about three times the market price for 
everything, the Stewards succeeded in preparing one of the most 
sumptuous dinners we ever tasted. We gorged ourselves to such an 
extent, that comfort and safety would not allow of our assuming any 
other than a horizontal position, and soon all lay stretched upon the 
grassy slope of the mountain, fast asleep; an easy prey, we imagine, 
to those savage bands, whose leader met an untimely end near the 
very place where we were reclining. Afterward, we ascended the 
summi:, and stood upon the very spot where King Philip, years before, 
had stood and viewed his once fertile lands, and the same beautiful 
bay, and in imagination we fancied we heard the whistling arrow and 
rust.ing of the deer, which once were the only sounds to disturb the 
monotonous stillness. We drank from the chieftain’s spring, and sat 
upon his rocky throne, and pitied the rashness and fate of him who 
dared to oppose the progress of his pale-faced foes. 

Again hoisting sail, we soon lay at anchor at Fall River, the ter 
minus of our voyage ; a place never to escape our recollection. Here 
we gave our last Concert, to a most respectable audience, and were 
shown hospitalities, which led us to feel that we had found friends 
indeed. At Fall River there are a number of young men who have 
associated themselves together to enjoy what here possesses such a 
fascination for students, viz: boating. The “ Naiad Queen Boat Club,” 
learning that we were boating men from “ Yale,” at once weleomed us 
to their beautiful city, and offered us every assistance in their power. 
Our Concert was a complete success ; and at its close, most unexpect- 
edly to ourselves, they invited us to a bounteous and delicious repast, 
at the “ Richardson House.” For three hours we feasted and cracked 
jokes, narrated thrilling incidents, and enjoyed social converse with 
a set of fellows, the like of whom we rarely meet. At length, with 
rousing cheers for our entertainers, and light hearts, we “ turned in” 
for a few hours sleep, before setting out on our homeward trip. 

We here transfer the following, taken from the Fall River “ Daily 
News,” the evening after our departure :— 


“The Concert last evening by the Yale College Glee Club, more 
than met the expectations of the public. Some of the songs were very 
finely sung, and the andience evinced their appreciation of several of 
the pieces by vigorously encoring them. After the Concert the sing. 
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ers were treated to a supper at the Richardson House, by the “ Naiad' 
Queen Boat Club,” of this city. The concert, the supper and the ser-- 
enade in the streets, were all very pleasant. 

These ‘ Students from Yale’ have been ona cruise in the yacht. 
Spark, for about two weeks. Yesterday they visited Mount Hope,. 
and expressed themselves much pleased with the splendid scenery from. 
the top of that famed locality. This morning they set sail for New 
Haven, where they are soon to renew their studies, taking with them 
the best wishes of all who had the pleasure of their company during 
their short stay among us.” 


Saturday morning, Aug. 22d, at early dawn, we were “ homeward. 
bound.” ‘Time will not permit us to particularize at any length with: 
reference to the adventures of the remaining days of the cruise, but- 
only such as force themselves upon our memory the most vividly, can: 
we present in closing our sketch. 

Taking so early a morning start, we purposed, if it were possible,. 
reaching Stonington by night-fall, a distance of seventy miles, and- 
there passing Sunday. A fair and steady breeze bore us down the 
Bay at a rapid speed, and before noon we were again at anchor at 
Newport. Here the Stewards were busy for an hour in laying in a. 
plentiful supply of provisions, and our craft was thoroughly over- 
hauled and put in the best of trim for that passage of forty miles, from~ 
Newport to Stonington, between which there is no harbor, nor even: 
anchoring ground. Clouds had already begun to collect over the face: 
of the sky, and there were many omens of boisterous weather. These - 
however could not deter us from attempting to reach our desired port ;: 
and bidding farewell to Newport, we dropped down the Bay. ‘The 
wind now became stronger and blew from an unfavorable quarter ;: 
and it was nearly dusk ere we reached Point Judith at the mouth of 
the Narragansett. Here the “Spark ” received a thorough test of her~ 
sea-worthy qualities. The ocean swell, caused by a steady wind 
during the day to landward, surpassed anything we had ever witnessed. 
before, and our boat seemed but a feather tossed upon the huge bil- 
lows. Now we mounted up with a wave till we could overlook the 
waters far and near and the neighboring land, and then descended till: 
we lost sight of large vessels but a short distance from us. We were: 
awed, and all sat mute, turning our attention now to the waves and 
the sailing of the “ Spark,” and again to the Captain’s face, to see if 
it betokened danger nigh. Our Captain was a man of few words at 
such times, and were we in danger of going to the bottom at any mo-. 
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ment, he would sit stoically to all outward appearance, and save a 
more anxious ex: ression upon his face, seem apparently unmoved, ut- 
tering his orders with a cool firmness which peculiarly adapted him to 
command. One among our number, viz., our assistant steward, who 
received the appellation of the joker of the crew, the wildest sea could 
not. terrify sufficiently to cause to refrain from uttering some humorous 
remark, proposing an original conundrum, or creating a laugh in some 
way. We wish the keeper of our log had recorded a few of the many 
puns, jokes and conundrums, which served to while away many an 
hour. They were of such a laughable character and ever at his tongue’s 
end, that if from any circumstance the blues began to creep over us, 
the ready joke and humorous remark of the assistant steward were 
sure to banish them. All that long Saturday night the “ Spark ” 
and her crew struggled against wind and wave, anxious to reach the 
desired haven. ‘That was a dismal night. In the midst of rain and 
darkness, imagine a craft of only thirty feet in length, thirty miles 
from port, with such a precious human freight. Little was the sleep 
any of us enjoyed for a long twelve hours. A thin fog bid from view 
every light, and we only were prevented from drifting out of our course 
by keeping within sound of the breakers upon shore. At length we 
joyfully hailed Watch Hill Light, some five miles distant, and now 
every breath of wind died away, and again we must take to the 
oars as the only motive power available. It was nine o’clock Sunday 
morning when once more we found a peaceful harbor and anchored at 
Stonington, tired, sleepy, out of provisions, and in not the best of 
moods. Finding uncle H., as he was called, we procured a plenty of 
breadstuffs, if it was Sunday, for we must “ eat to live,” besides uncle 
was rejoiced to make a trade any day of the week, if he could only put 
a dime in his own pocket, and we really believe he would sell his own 
soul for a sixpence, if he thought it a good bargain. Monday morning 
we set sail again, cenfidently expecting to reach home by night, but 
our hopes were soon blasted. Arriving off New London, the wind, 
which had blown very fresh during the morning, now became a gale, 
“ dead ahead,” producing a sea which it would have been impossible 
for us to live in an hour. Braving it as long as we dared, at the 
greatest risk we changed our course and ran at a flying speed into New 
London. We tremble now whenever we think of our attempting to 
proceed on our course against such a sea, and only a skillful captain 
and a sea-worthy boat saved us from a watery grave. Here we lay 
in New London harbor for three days, completely weather-bound, 
whirling away the hours as best we could, prospecting in the day-time 
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for incursions at night upon some neighboring corn-field, or carrying 
on flirtations with every damsel we chanced to meet who had any pro- 
clivities in that direction. Charley, with his “ where was you going,”’ 
and “ keg of nails and bottle of Ink,” did his best to entertain us. 
Our assistant steward could give a more accurate account of a certain 
“corn scrape,” though we fear his ideas were rather “ muddy ” about 
that time, and that his memory would prove defective. Wednesday 
night, Aug. 27th, at twelve, under a full moon, and with a beautiful 
breeze, we hoisted sail for the last time, and after the finest sailing we 
ever enjoyed, reached New Haven light shortly after six o’clock, mak- 
ing a distance of over sixty miles in six hours. About nine on Thurs- 
day morning, just three weeks from the day of sailing, the “ Spark” 
and her crew, all safe and sound, landed with rousing cheers at the 
place of embarking, yet with mingled feelings of joy and sadness. 
Three weeks of the closest intimacy had knit those nine together by 
no common ties, and we closed our “ sparking ” cruise, as some styled 
it, with the deepest regret. Since that morning we have not all met, 
and now that crew area scattered company. ‘T'wo in the sunny South 
are seeking a fortune upon Louisiana’s deserted cotton fields; one in 
North Carolina serves in a military capacity ; another at Washington 
occupies a lucrative position ; still another is supposed to be in 'Ten- 
nessee, though fears are entertained that some rebel band may have 
captured him and carried him to a Southern prison ; one occupies an 
honorable position as principal of a large public school in a neighbor- 
ing city ; while the remaining three still cling to their “ alma mater,” soon 
too to enter upon life’s realities. Yet though our band is sundered, 
the memory of one another, and the incidents of those three weeks can 
never be forgotten, but often will our thoughts return with real pleasure 
to those jolly days, and live over again in memory the pleasant remin- 
iscences of the “ Cruise of the Spark.” A. MoL. 
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SELF-APPRECIATION. 


Self-Appreciation. 


THERE was a maxim which that extinct people who dwelt in an in- 
significant corner of Europe, and spoke a language now much studied, 
and which some foolish people consider the only language worth study- 
ing, which maxim read as follows,—“ Know thyself.” A very excel- 
lent saying, but one manifestly impossible to carry out. For, though 
man can look out from himself, and embrace the universe in his wide 
survey, his mind can grasp things the most minute and the most vast, 
at once calculating the magnitude and distance of a fixed star, or the 
size and weight of the planet on which he dwells, and a ‘so estimating 
the myriads of animacula in a drop of vinegar, and yet when he turns 
his scrutinizing gaze inward upon himself, his search is baffled, his 
keen vision is utterly at fault. Like one gazing forth through a loop- 
hole, from a darkened room, upon some vast and varied prospect, ex- 
ternally his vision is almost unlimited, internally it is confined and 
dim. Were we not informed from a higher source, our knowledge 
concerning what we are and for what we are designed, our nature, our 
destiny would be so imperfect and erroneous, as to be but little better 
than utter ignorance. Take, for example, the Greeks, who uttered 
the saying just quoted. What could they know about themselves,— 
they, who considered the insignificant seventy years they spent here 
as their existence, and who knew not and scarcely dreamed of the im- 
mortal existence awaiting them in another world? And we, though 
God has been pleased to reveal to us more than he revealed to them, 
concerning ourselves, and our future life, do yet grope in the dark, 
when we speculate concerning what we are, and what we shall be. 

Thus we see, that to obey, in its broadest sense, the maxim “know 
thyself,” is utterly impossible, since self-knowledge is to any degree 
unattainable, and taerefore to render it one of any possible use, we 
take it in its more limited meaning of appreciate thyself, that is, 
“ know thyself,” not as thou art abstractly, in the sight of God, but 
as thou art in comparison with other men. 

And this appreciation is almost as difficult of attainment as self- 
knowledge. I'rom the time when we first awake to consciousness of 
being, and become aware of the existence of that mysterious person, 
called I, who inhabits our body, and thinks with our mind, who eats 
when we are hungry, and suffers pain when we are hurt, we have an 
almost irresistible desire to heap upon that individual the most extrav- 
agant praises, and to surround him, and all his sayings, with a most 
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dazzling lustre. This tendency grow as we grows and strengthens as 
we strengthen, until when we come to maturity we find ourselves 
holding opinions concerning ourselves, of which our judgment cannot 
approve, and yet which all our sense and all our reasoning cannot up- 
root; and thus we live on, occasionally detecting ourselves in some 
self-flattery, so coarse and extravagant that we can-but smile and blush 
at it, or, at intervals in the pangs of some keen mortification, heaping 
upon our own heads the most bitter epithets of self-denunciation, and 
yet with a settled conviction underneath that we are, in some respect 
or other, distinguished above all our fellows. 

For instance, with regard to our personal appearance, very few, in- 
deed it may safely be said not one, of those many persons whose coun- 
tenances are moulded and forms shaped in violation of all our ideas of 
beauty or grace, can be induced really to believe that they are defi- 
cient in symmetry or beauty ; or if they do believe this, they rest con- 
tent in the assurance that they possess mental superiority more than 
sufficient to make up for this deficiency, Let a person possess a coun- 
tenance even as marvelously lacking in beauty, and a form as remark- 
ably lank and awkward as that of the honest President of these United 
States, and if he can be induced, or induce himself, to believe this at 
all, he will smile contemptuously on external comeliness, and console 
himself by the thought that he possesses intellect compared with which 
all outward beauty is of no importance, though he may have a mind 
as stupid as his hody is ugly. 

And with regard to intellectual merit, we are still more at fault, 
We constantly hear a voice, not by any means a still, small voice, but 
one blustering and loud as a trumpet, which tells us that what we do, 
and what we say, is something quite above the speech and actions of 
ordinary men. Do we make a joke? No matter how vapid and 
pointless it may be, yet it appears to us keen with concentrated wit. 
Do we write an essay? That same tendency to self-exaltation ren- 
ders us utterly disqualified to form any opinion of its merit. Do we 
make a speech? ‘That speech contains more masterly logic, more 
true fire, than are found in the orations of many distinguished orators, 
And if ve plainly lack in one field of intellectual exeellence, still we 
possess, or fancy that we possess, in other departments, extraordinary 
merit far more than sufficient to counterbalance the deficiency. 

And it is still more difficult for us to attain a vorrect appreciation 
of our own character, of our own moral worth, than of our intellectual 
merit or personal beauty. Now this is an essay, not a sermon, and 
we are talking of ourselves, remember, not as we are, absolutely, in 
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the sight of God, but as we are in comparison with others. Speaking 
in accordance with the literal truth, we are all of us doing and think- 
ing little but evil. We cannot speak of our character, for we have no 
character ; we cannot speak of our merit, for we have no merit. All 
experience shows that the doctrines of the Bible, in this respect, are 
founded upon truth as eternal as the God who uttered them, and those 
who scoff at them only show their own shallowness, and ignorance of 
themselves. But we are speaking of ourselves, and our characters as 
they appear in comparison with those of others, and we say that even 
this imperfect estima‘e of ourselves, it is almost impossible for us to 
attain. We are so accustomed to cover up our meannesses and exag- 
gerate our good qualities, to slur over and extenuate our faults and 
magnify our virtues, that from long habit in thus telling a lie we be- 
lieve it to be the truth. 

Have we a bad, domineering. vicious temper, one like a steel trap, 
requiring only a slight jar to receive a grudge, and holding it, once re- 
ceived, with vice-like tenacity in its clutch? Sometimes we call it 
righteous indignation ; or, when we cannot excuse it in that way, we 
say that a man must have some spirit; as if there are not sufficient 
ingredients in the composition of the soul of man, without adding any 
of the spirit of the devil ! 

Do we turn a deaf ear to all calls for charity, we are economical. 
Do we fawn on and flatter men to their faces, and then when they are 
absent revile them? We cannot, of course, insult them to their 
faces, and when they are absent we must be just to them. 

I believe that the longer we live the more hypocrisy we shall find, 
but we shall find it, not by scrutinizing the actions of our fellow-men, 
and seeing whether they correspond with their professions, but by ex- 
amining ourselves, and seeing whether we are internally and externally 
the same, whether we appear to others as we are, whether we smooth 
over our faults and extenuate our wrong-dvings, We are all hypo- 
crites. The man who calls loudly on the name of the Deity in prayer- 
meetings, and is a prominent member in that anomalous collection of 
good and bad, pure and vile iudividuals, which we call a church, and 
who yet plunders the defenseless, or lives in sensual indulgence, is the 
person usually designated by the term hypocrite. But every one of 
us, I venture to say, is inthe constant practice of inconsistencies as 
glaring if not as open as this. But it is useless to go over the whole 
sickening round of faults which we might mention. 

Where shall we find a man who has a just appreciation of himself ? 
Shall we look among the shining lights, who in lacrymose diaries 
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wrote down at stated intervals the most melancholy self-accusations, 
until having collected a volume of dyspeptic moanings, groanings, and 
whinings, sufficient to drive a nervous man crazy to read, they were 
gathered to their fathers and whined no more ? 

Shall we look among those who in class-meetings go through with 
a stated form of confession, always beginning by saying, that they had 
been very cold of late, and closing by saying that they mean to follow 
on and persevere to the end? Clearly not. Even granting these 
persons are sincere, which I fear some of them are not, yet even in the 
very parading of themselves which they make in their confessions, 
there is a diseased self-consciousness, and I fear that there is a feeling 
of self-satisfaction at the bottom. No, we may search the broad earth 
through, we may examine all classes of society, we may search among 
high and low, and we cannot find one who is not puffed up with self- 
conceit. We can only look to Him, who alone possessed every hu- 
man virtue, on the perfect symmetry of whose character we love to 
gaze when pained and wearied by contemplating the twisted, distorted 
natures of our fellow men. But even He had no miserable meanness 
to be ashamed of ; He had no foul, festering sins to torment him with 
the guilty consciousness of their existence, and which he was tempted 
to cover up. 

There can be no better proof of the divine nature of the Christian 
religion than that taking the wickedness of man’s nature for its starting 
point, it shows each one that he is imperfect, and as he enters into it 
more and more, shows himself more and more of his own weakness. 
And thus a Christian ought to be, and I am persuaded is on an aver- 
age, a better fellow and a more manly man, than he who is not. For 
of course perceiving how sinful he is in the sight of God, he is apt to 
think more humbly of himself before his fellow-men, and to distrust 
and suspect himself in all differences or disputes. And the farther he 
progresses in the Divine life, the more is his conduct among his fel- 
lows marked by a manly modesty, and unassuming self-distrust, and 
respect for the claims of others.. And thus he goes on, penetrating 
more and more deeply into the hidden depths of his own being, and 
learning from them lessons of true humility, rising on the “ stepping 
stones” of his dead self to “ higher things,” until he takes the last 
step into a higher existence, when he sees as he is seen, and knows as 
he is known. 
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Wemorabilia Palensia. 
Commencement Week 


BeGan on Sunday, July 26th, with the baccalaureate by Professor CLarKE. His 
theme was “ Integrity,” and was developed with unusual power and grace; indeed 
it is thought to have been his finest effort, and raised his good name even higher 
than before, as a firm and lofty-minded Christian, inculcating earnest, practical 
truth. Professor E. A. Lawrence, D. D., of East Windsor, preached the concio 
ad clerum, whatever that is, on Tuesday evening, to a solemn and august audi- 
ence, no doubt. 


The Alumni Meeting 


Was opened Wednesday morning, by choosing Hon. E. W. Leavenworth, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., as Chairman, and Prof. Grorge E. Day, of Cincinnati, Secretary. 
About twenty of the graduates of the Class of 1814, and some of earlier classes, 
were on the platform, including President Day, of the Class of 1795, and Prof. 
Sitimay, of the Class of 1796. The venerable poet, Rev. Joun Pierpont, in a 
few spicy words, brought down the house, and left everybody in good humor to 
listen to Hon. Lixus Cutup, of Massachusetts, who, after some sober words of 
advice in our excited times, gave way to Dante. Lonp, of New York, who feel- 
ingly alluded to the broken ties which rebellion had caused in ancient classes, and 
drew a touching picture of fraternal feeling overriding passion. The Rev. Dr. Bup- 
INGTON followed in a very eluquent strain, concluding amid loud applause. Prof. 
Worrtnincton Hooker paid a beautiful tribute of affection and esteem to the char- 
acter of Prof. Knicut, retiring from his position so long and ably filled in the Med- 
ical Department, and who has since deceased. beloved and respected by all. Prof. 
Porter, in felicitous terms, commented on the benevolence of the donors of Col- 
lege funds, and their prospective application, after their announcement by Presi- 
dent Wootssy. The Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, spoke at length 
on the state of the country, and his description of the indignant rebukes of North- 
ern craven feeling on the war, by the victims suffering in the hospitals of the ene- 
my, roused the enthusiasm of the large assembly to the utmost pitch; and the 
meeting, which for numbers and feeling has been rare!y excelled, closed with the 
formal address upon the College Progress, by Hon. Samuen B. RueGies, of New 
York, Class of 1814. 


The Phi Beta Kappa 


Society was addressed on Wednesday evening by Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on “The duty of Educated Men in the Present Crisis.” The church was 
well filled, as usual, by the learned and solemn members of this talented associa- 
tion, and who were harangued with a deal of voice and long words, skillfully 
selected from the Thesaurus, copies of which are for sale at Judd’s and the Col- 
lege book store. Satis eloquentix, parum sapientiae. We observe, with equanimi- 
ty, that this Society has broken out again in Williams College. The Bon Dwicut 
Foster, of Worcester, was appointed orator for next year, with Prof. A. D. Wurrs, 
as substitute, and Dr. J.G. HoLLanp, of the Springfield Republican, poet, with 
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Rev. J. .M Hotmes, substitute. The balloting for officers was highly exciting. 


The following ticket, however, was finally carried, it is rumored, by a strong coali- 
tion of the peanut and lemonade factions :— 
t 


Vice President,........-.. Prof. A. C. 
Corresponding Secretary, ..Prof..D. C. GILMAN. 
Prof. H A. Newton. 
Assistant Treasurer,......- C. H. 
Recording Secretary, ...... J. E. Brooks. 


Class Meetings 


Were held at the hotels in the evening, where mirth and joviality reigned su- 
preme. The Class of '61 presented its Silver Cup, and the Class, which was 
unusually united during its course, and which has left a strong name behind, 
celebrated the occasion at the New Haven Hotel, from whose windows stream- 
ed forth thé shout of revelry, when old time scenes were there reviewed, and 
old time friendships there renewed. 


Commencement Day 


Opened Thursday, morning, with the ancient procession, headed by the inevita- 
ble Band, to Center Church, which was packed with the rarest combinations of 
nature and art, in the gallery, and with the friends and classmates of '64. The 
following is the order of exercises :— 


FORENOON,. 


1. Music: Overture, Dame Blanche.—Boildieu. 
2. PRAYER. 
3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by CuarLes GREENE Rockwoop, Mewark N. J. 
4. Oration, “The Peace of Westphalia,” by Orson Gregory Diesie, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 
5. Oration, “The Evils of Public Life,” by Joun Wickurre Bracu, Milling. 
ton. 
6. Music: Selections from Faust.— Gounod. 
4. Dissertation, “ Administrative Qualifications,” by Josep Lanman, Norwich 
Town. 
8. Oration, “Music as an Element of Worship,” by James Puruirs Hoyt, 
Coventry, N. Y. 
9. Dissertation, “The Right of Opposition,” by Cuartes Henry Buryert, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
10. Music: Lebenswecker.—Strauss. 
11. Oration, “‘Comus,” by Dante, Latarop Cort, Norwich Town. 
12. Oration, “Progress by Antagonism,” by WALTER Jupson, Bristol. 
13. Dissertation, “ Idolatry,” by James BRAINERD TYLER, New Haven. 
14. Music: Marsch der Priester. Athalie—Mendelssohn. 
15. Oration, “Joshua R. Giddings,” by Truworny MILLER GairrunG, Riverhead, 
N.Y. 
VOL, XxX. 4 
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16. Oration, “The Duties of American Citizens in the Present Crisis,” by Mur- 
RAY COLEGATE SHOEMAKER, Glendale, 0. 

17. Dissertation, “ Great Cities,” by ARTHUR Puuuer, Gorham, Me. 

18. Music: Martha, Overture.—Reissiger. 

19. Oration, “ William the Silent,” by Jos Witt1ams, Worcester, Mass. 

20. Dissertation, “Sympathy,” by Tuomas Kast Bottwoop, Amherst, Mass. 

21. Oration, “ Nationality,” by Horace Dante. Paine, Woonsocket, R. I. 

22. Music: Sommernachts-fest.— Noll. 

23. Dissertation, “ Unwritten History of the War,” by Lewis Grecory, Wilion. 

24. Philosophical Oration, ‘A Democracy the Strongest form of Government,” 
by Georce Sprina Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

25. Music: Tannhauser.— Wagner. 


AFTERNOON. 

1. Music: Overture, William Tell.—Rossini. 

2. Oration, “The Character of Louis Napoleon,” by Francis ENGLEsBy Loomis, 
New Haven. 

3. Dissertation, “ Conservatism,” by Fitcu, Delhi, 

4. Oration, “ Questionings,” by CHARLES Mitts Wuitretsey, Newark, N. J. 

5. Oration, “The Ideal Element in Ancient Civilization,” by Lewis FREDE- 
RICK Wuitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 

6. Music: Lucia di Lammermore. Finale.—Donizetti. 

7. Oration, “The Moral Principle of Beauty in Art,” by Samug. Carter Dar- 
tine, St. Stephen, N. B. 

8. Oration, “The Influence of Civilization on Poetry,” by Jonn WILLIAM TEAL, 
East Durham, N. Y. 

9. Oration, “War a National Purifier,’ by Mosetey Hooker WiLLIAMs, Zer- 
ryville. 

10. Music: Die Neapolitaner.—Lanner. 

11. Dissertation, “English Sympathy,” by Cuartes Larnep ATrersury, New 
Albany, 

12. Oration, “Struggle,” by Wituram Sreriine, Stratford. 

13. Oration, “Thomas Carlyle,” by Watton WesuEY BaTTEeRSHALL, Troy, N. Y. 

14. Music: Andante. Tth Symphony.—Beethoven. 

15. Oration, “ Alexander Hamilton,” by Henry Paine Boypen, Worcester, Mass. 

16. Philosophical Oration, “ Action and Suffering,” by W1LLIAM HENRY PALMER, 
Stonington. 

17. Music: Spinnerlied.—Boildieu. 

18. Oration, “ Individuality,” with the Valedictory Address, by Isaac PLatT 
Puastey, Binghamton, N. Y. 

19. Music: Faust.— Gounod. 

20. DEGREES CONFERRED. 

21. Prayer by the President. 


The Class numbered 110, we believe. The honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon Henry A. Dusois, of New Haven, and Gen, J.G-Barnarp. When 
it is remembered that the degree of Musical Doctor is bestowed on the first artists 
only of Europe, and that it was conferred by Yale College om Prof. Sra:cKEl, 
we shall observe both the desert of the recipient and the high taste of the Faculty. 
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The following Appointments by the Corporation are announced :— 
Rev. George A. Catuovn, D. D., having resigned his place as one of the Fel- 
lows of the College, on account of bodily infirmities, Rev. Dr. LEeonarp Bacon was 
chosen to fill his place. 


In the Medical Department, the Professorship of Surgery, which Dr. Kniaut 


88. had filled for half a century, was given to Lieut. Col. D. Francis Bacon, M. D., 
Medical Director of the Department of the Gulf, at New Orleans. 

In the Philosophical Department, Prof. W. H. Brewer, connected with the Geo- 
lion. logical Survey of California, and formerly an officer in the Pennsylvania Agricultu- 
ent,” ral College, was elected Professor of Agriculture. This Professorship will be 

known as the Norton one, in honor of J. T. Norton, Esq., of Farmington, and his 
son, the late Prof. Norton. Prof. Brewer is a graduate of the Philosophical De- 
partment of the year 1852. P 
Mr. Appison E. VerriLt, formerly of the Cambridge Scientific School, was elect- 
ed Professor of Zoology in the Sheffield School. Mr. DanreL Capy Eaton, gradu- 
oom, ate of Arts, of the year 1857, was chosen Professor of Botany. 

Thus the College is putting on the character of a University, and bids fair to be 

unequalled in each department of instruction. 

J. The Scientific School will hereafter receive the interest of $135,000, appropria- 

—- ted to its use by the State, from the proceeds of public lands,—making its total cap- 
ital $250,000. There are two sections in the School—the first upon various de- 
partments of natural science—the second for advanced courses in Mathematics, 

Dar Philosophy, History and Metaphysics. Here almost every branch of Philosophy 
and the Arts is open, and no University can surpass Yale in this direction. The 

Taahy Art Gallery, too, will be the depository of museums illustrating classical antiquity 
and archeology, together with the various schools of art, since the Christian era,— 

5 oe a valuable auxiliary tothe study of history, as well as for general zesthetic culture. 

The Theological Department has received, during the year, an addition of 

$41,350 to its general fund, and of $4,500 to its scholarship fund. 

r, Hos When we think of the New Professorships announced, the approaching adorn- 
ment of the grounds with new and elegant buildings, the munificence of its donors, 
and the evidences of growth and power within and without, we may well lift up 

N.Y, our hearts in joy, and praise the Lord, that notwithstanding low stands, we 
are permitted to belong to its goodly company. Surely $480,000 for Yale, sur- 

« Mans, passes everything which other Colleges the land over, have this year gained, and 

aN puts her where she deserves to be. 

The Freshman Initiation, 

Or, rather, the Sopomore Saturnalia, was celebrated Friday evening, Sept. 23d, at 
Union Hall. The appliances were of the usual character, to terrify and amaze, 
and only suffered for want of victims; for the unsolicited generosity of the amia- 
ble Freshmen was nobly repaid with muscular protection from their natural ene- 
mies, the Sophomores, by dignified Seniors and jolly Juniors. However, what was 

was COU’ R done was well done; the costumes were fantastic, and startling, and ludicrous; 

Whe good nature abounded, and nobody was hurt. For decency and sobriety it has not 
st artists been surpassed. The somewhat anomalous ceremony concluded, they marched off 


with horrid front to their respective halls, and there beheld what—don’t you wish 
you knew? 
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The Political Campaign 


Of the Brothers and Linonia terminated with victory for the Brothers, after the 
most severe and doubtful contest the two Societies have ever experienced. The 
war was waged in the most remote sections of the country, on steamboat and cars, 
and all the seductions of facts, figures, logic and eloquence, were ably employed. 
The majority, as announced, is eight for the Brcthers, in whieh, no doubt, they take 
uproarious delight; but the Linonians claim that, starting with forty odd men be- 
hind pledged at the beginning of the campaign, and having no seven men pledged 
in a previous one, to fall back into the Freshman Class, they have better grounds 
for triumph.* The question will probably never be settled in time; it is handed 
feelingly to posterity. 


Navy Elections. 


At a meeting of the Yale Navy, September 24th, the following officers were 
elected 


Witsur R. Bacon, Commodore. 

Epmunp Corrin, Jr., First Fleet Captain. 
JAMES McDona.p, Second Fleet Captain. 
Epwarp B. Bennett, Purser. 


New Instructors. 


The Freshman Class is fortunate in having for its new Tutor, Tracy Peck, Jr., 
the Valedictorian of ’61, a gentleman distinguished for his high scholarly attain- 
ments and literary cultivation, and who, but recently returned from studies in Ger- 
many, is heartily welcomed back to these familiar scenes. In the absence of Prof. 
SILLIMAN in California, the lectures on Chemistry to the Senior Class, are given by 
Prof. Jounson, of the Scientific School; and as the place could not be more wor- 
thily or acceptably filled than by this learned and gentlemanly Professor, his ap- 
pointment increases the happy relations which elevate and dignify the Senior Year. 


CORRECTION. 
The Bristed Scholarship was awarded to F. N. Jupsox, of ’66, not of ’67, as 
formerly reported. 


Enitor's Table. 


Iv accordance with annual custom in general, and the flip-up of that single, soli- 
tary “ red,”—the only specie basis of the board,—in particular, we are detailed to 
the special service of furnishing the airy matter usually found in this part of the 
Magazine. It is customary we believe at this time,—the opening of a new year,— 
to inform all the students who have been away on vacation, and have actually re- 
turned, that they are back again once more to these cloistered halls, and are proba- 
bly by this time aware that the old elms have not been forcibly abducted during 
their absence. 
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With this gratuitous announcement, we touch our hat, put on one of our most 
winning smiles, grasp each one of you by the hand, with a genial “ how are you?” 
light one of our best cigars, place our editorial quill over our right ear, sink into our 
easy-chair, and amid the airy wreaths of fragrant smoke wait for some one to state 
the object of the meeting. 

The Senior class has assumed the robes of Senior dignity, and is putting on airs 
accordingly. There has been a considerable amount of sickness in this class during 
the last week, owing to the prevalence of a contagious disease called the mustache 
fever. Some have been on the point of dyeing; others have actually dyed; the re- 
mainder are slowly recovering, through assiduous application of the world-renowned 
Allen’s hair restorative. Besides this, another disease is prevalent, which manifests 
itself in the sides of the persons affected. Few however are afflicted with this, 
and only one gentleman, we believe, in the whole class is so far gone as to be ac- 
tually despaired of by his friends. ‘Who would have thunk it?” the great ques- 
tion which has been so often asked and so unsatisfactorily answered, of what prac- 
tical advantage are the studies of a college course, is destined to receive an affirm- 
ative solution. The Faculty and Senior class are going back to first principles. 
The Professor of Rhetoric has come to the conclusion that all the bad spelling in 
the world is not confined to Democratic transparencies, and consequently has intro- 
duced a healthy exercise, proficiency in which necessitates a slight acquaintance 
with the elementary principles of Cobb’s spelling book and the sintactic part of 
Goold Brown. 

The Juniors are “gay and festive” after passing that ‘narrow stream’ which di- 
vides the terrestial and celestial part of the course, and are now felicitating them- 
selves in the contemplation of that “forty weeks of holiday.” Their Biennial 
obituary record was very large, but enough are still left to shake things up in a 
lively style and fully sustain the character of Junior year for fun and joviality. 

The Sophomores are undoubtedly around. We think we have seen one or two 
this term, and no doubt the Freshmen have seen more than we have. We have 
been led to rgard this class as almost ubiquitous. We meet them everywhere, and 
find them always the same jolly, rollicking fellows. We understand however that 
some of them are attempting to revive the old exploded doctrine that there can be 
such a thing as property in man—especially Fresh-man. Such an absurd idea will 
hardly be tolerated by the enlightened sentiment of our College community. We 
do not however, on the other hand, justify the flagrant acts of man-stealing so 
freely indulged in by the Seniors and Juniors; fair play in matters of this kind 
should be the guiding principle. 

Last but not least the Freshman class comes in for a measure of our considera- 
tion. We have not as yet become much acquainted with this class, but what we 
have seen of it has strongly prepossessed us in its favor. We have no doubt that 
this class is perfectly able to take care of itself without any voluntary assistance 
from the Sophomores. Their determination io do so was strikingly illustated in 
College street a few nights since. The atmosphere that surrounds every incoming 
class is always somewhat hazy and depressing. We confidently believe however 
from the energy and determination manifested by the men of '68, that they are ~ 
almost destined to be an exception to that universally prevailing physical law tho 
effects of which are so manifest and apparent during the first few days of the Col- 
lege course. We confidently predict success for this class, from the fact that they 
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have started out right. We believe they are all subscribers of the “Lit.” What 
better evidence could we have of their good sense and appreciation? We com- 
Mend their example in this respect to other classes in College. 

By referring to the Memorbilia you will find that the great contest between 
tweedle.dee and tweedle-dum has been decided in favor of T. Dee by 8 majority. 
The College world of course breathes freer after this important announcement. 
Nothing of any general interest has occurred during these few days—unusual qui- 
etness has prevailed—even old clothes men have become scarce, and not even a 
solitary sunburnt Italian minstrel, with his box of “sweet harmonies” which he 
grinds out at two cents a tune, has visited our quiet retreat. We actually thought 
one had arrived last week on hearing the accompaniment which generally attends 
our Italian’s performances in the College yard; but we subsequently learned that 
the accompaniment was only an appropriate salute extemporized by South College 
and bestowed on a Democratic cavalcade which contained one or two animals that 
added peculiar force and significance to one of their most favorite mottoes,—‘* We 
will swap horses.” 

The mathematical editor has furnished us with a copy of prize problems, which 
‘we are sorry to say are not open to the competition of the whole College. 


SENIOR PRIZE PROBLEMS. 


1. If a man climbs a greased pole and after reaching the top pulls it out, what 
is the length of the pole? 

2. If two men start from opposite corners of a quadrilateral field and travel to- 
ward the center, which will get there first? 

3. If a man receives two bouquets speaking in a swallow-tail which is borrowed, 
how many will he be likely to receive speaking in one that is “ hizzen”? 

4. Find from the speech of little me’clellan,—“ you stick by me and I'll stick by 
you,”——who’s stuck ? 

5. If a man falls down and runs a knot-hole in his eye, which is hurt more, the 
eye or knot-holv? 

6. Were the four “ most unmarried” women who bore the banner in the late De- 
mocratic funeral procession inscribed “ Union,” the original “ wayward sisters ?” 


We desire to return our thanks to a gentleman of the Senior class for furnishing 
the Memorabilia for this number; and also to recommend to student patronage our 
liberal advertisers. Students will find it for their interest to patronize those dealers 
in town who take an interest in the prosperity of our student publications. We 
take pleasure in recommending any one who wishes a ‘loud pair’ of pants or good 
coat, to such well-known firms as Bliss, Thill, Mason & Rockwell and T. L. Kingley 
& Son. If you want a good hat, go to Mansfield’s; if a clean shave, go to Rath- 
geber’s; if a picture frame, Bassett’s is the place. If you want a good smoke, 
where can you get a better cigar and meerschaum than at Kahn’s? If you want 

a pleasant read, just drop in and buy a good book of Judd & White. 


